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th (ORIGINAL.) St. Orville, was to be the order of the 
mn- evening, became alarmed lest the heart 
y of his Immolin, should admit of some 
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2° ¥, _— She had been unaceustomed to the 
by B IMMOLLN. syren voice of adulation, and he saw 
ait in Seen i ate with pain, that her sprightly naivete 
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- Donine their stay at Roseville Park, 
De Montmarenno and Immolin spent 
Meir time in a continued round of a- 
| Musements, & gladly heard Lady Pers- 
feld say, she intended earlier than usual 
return to London: It is not singular, 
Mat a young lively girl, who had so 
been a recluse, should be charmed 
‘With the enjoyments of the world.— 
“they returned to London, accompanied 
‘dp the Weldridge’s, and the thoughtless 
tine, soon hurried our inexperien- 
ted Immolin into new delights; She 
lade her first appearance at lady Pers- 
field’s ball, in a plain white crape, sim- 
Py adorned with pearls: she entered 
froom amid crowds, and notwith- 
‘Manding the simplicity of her dress, 
new and beautiful face soon attract- 
Madmiration: The Ladies envied, but 
‘ould find no fault in her lovely form, 
4 graceful manneis; the gentlemen 
owded around her, and De Montma- 

nno who soon saw that the Countess 
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encouraged, what displeased looks and 
silence, should have repelled. He 
watched her closely during the evening, 
and gladly saw the company depart; 
and retired for the first time, displeased 
with her, whom he had so Jong deemed 
perfection. 

From that evening, she became dissi- 
pated and extravagant ; monihs passed, 
and Lewis, had scarcely spent an hour 
with her alone, since they had entered 
the city. He met her one morning, in 
the Hall, magnificently dressed, she was 
just going out: come, said he affection- 
ately, (throwing open the library door} 
for once dispense with your fashionable 
follies, let us spend a few hours in rati- 
onal amusement, and fancy ourselves 
again in our native country.—Any other 
time, said she gaily, I will, but at pre- 
sent, J am otherwise engaged: and with- 
out asking him to attend her, skipped 
forward to her carriage, and drove to 
Chariton House, 

De Montmarenno mortified at her 
abruptness, entered the library with 








feelings of wounded pride, and notwith- 
| standing, she was dear to him, her 
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thoughtless conduct had excited resent 
ment, he was determined, if possible, 
in some measure. to lure her back to 
her former purity, and therefore devis- 
ed a scheme, which, had he not been a 
lover, cool reasoning, would have told 
him, led to zn entangled labyrinth.— 
Her hand, said he, is pledged to me by 
vows, which are now registered in 
Heaven, but I will not accept it, if her 
heart has become estranged; I will, 
therefore, excite her jealousy, and by 
that means prove it. 

He admired his plan, and determined 
instantly to put it in execution. He 
accordingly lounged to lady Charlton’s 
levee, and instantly selected from the 
‘gay assembly, the pretty Matilda Ains- 
ley: this young lady, was a beauty of 
the pensive kind, one who his lordship 
in any other humour, would have styled 
a nonentity ; ber disposition was such, 
that had she been summoned before 
the bar of Radamanthus, she would 
have been entitled to a place on the 
left: she seldom conversed on any 
other topic. than the follies of the times, 
and had “so much to do in observing 
the faults of others, that she had no 
time to attend to her own.” 

Such was the character which De 
Montmarenno selected, on which to 
place his feigned love, and, by that 
means to renovate the dying flame in 
Immolin. On entering the room, he 


admiring beaux ; Her eye soon caught 
his, and she felt piqued at hearing him 
lavishly bestowing the praises she had 
so long been accustomed to receive her- 
self, on the insignificant girl beside him ; 
she instantly arose, and taking the arm 
of the delighted Audley, walked away. 
There must be some thing in the atmos- 
phere this morning, said she, that has 
had so singular an effect; upon my 
word, the gay Marquis can accommo- 
date his humour to any thing ; how ad- 
mirably he plays his part with the af- 
fected Ainsley. [ am astonished re- 
turned her companion, that he should 
be so much engaged, that he cannot 
even see us; it is extremely fortunate 








'|mented his ever having acted other- 
sought her some time in vain, he tound | 


her at length surrounded by a train of | 





+ 
Lady, that he resigns his attendance on 
you this morning; otherwise I must 
have wandered solo: Oh no, returned | 
she with affected gaity, where is poor 
lady Mentor, certainly you cannot have 
forgotten her? indeed, J} think I am 
unfair ininfringing op her rights! her 
rights, exclaimed the iF 
surely Lady Immolin, you cannot reak _ 
ly suppose, that 1 am an admirer of | 
her old ladyship ? where is the simple- 
ton, that would not prefer youth and 
beauty, to old age and deformity? No; 
I assure you itis merely good nature 
in me, when I attend her, for she is 
seldom provided with a beaux, and as - 
it is unpleasant for a lady to be alone, 
when I see her in sucha dilemma, [ — 
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some measure to extricate her. You 
| are very thoughtful, and extremely good 

natured, returned Immolin, who could 
now very well have dispensed with the 
| conversation, as Lewis and Miss Ains- 
jley, had just taken a seat near them: 
with astonishment she heard the Mar- 
quis proposing to that Lady, spending 
\the evening at Drury Lane. Audley 
heard the proposal, and begged to have 
pra honor of attending Immolin to that 
|place; but she declined, as Miss Wel- 
| dridge was indisposed, and she had pro- 
| mised a sociable evening with her 

Lewis heard the excuse, and now la- 





wise, than on friendly terms. 

A new comic drama, was that eved- 
ing to be performed, and as Immolin, 
was particularly pleased with Dheatri- 
cal amusements, he felt confident, she 
would be there; and on such founda 
tion the better to forward his schem® 
he had invited Miss Ainsley; he 10W — 
found himself disappointed, and could { 
scarcely help exclaiming: Fool that! — 
am, I have deprived myself of that 
which, would have yielded me @ } 
sure: one sociable evening spent WM 
Silistine and Itmmolin, is worth more” 
than thousands,with this piece of affect 
tion. He looked at Immolin, and : 
ly praised her feeling heart ; affection~ 
ate girl, thought he, unlike the gener” 
lity of the world, she forgoes her f 
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endeavor, by offering my services in 4 : 
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ite pleasures, to amuse the solitary 
BD hours of the sick.But it was now in vain 
pepe ve; he had engaged Matilda for 
evening, and he could not now ex- 
ewe himself. He saw with vexation, 
Immolin was now departing, aed 
Philip attending her. 
molteness soon dictated, that his long 
e was improper, and he endeavor- 
ed with gaity, to enter into conversa- 
‘tien, avd forget the disagreeables, that 
badjusthappened. Meanwhile, Audley 
handed Immulin to her carriage, and so 
delighted was-he, with his morning’s 
§ amusement, that he fancied, he had 
made an impression on the fair one’s 
—She is beautiful, therefore to 
_® be wooed—She is a woman, therefore 
tobe won. 
_ Byall that’s pretty, said he, I'll win 
the fair Catholic yet, and the Marquis 
‘may whistle. This foolish fellow, was 
% much delighted with his imagined 
fuecess, that capering up the steps, his 
hot slipped, and he fell with violence 
re ‘othe paved court. He was taken up 
4 fnseless, and conveyed home; thus 
y whindly, did fate in one moment, de- 
ve troy the blissful. visions of his brain. 













at the Marquis soon after, returned home, 
p|- Md met Immolin with the family, as- 
0 fmbled in the dining room, to whom, 
— related the disaster: Immolin was 
la- ‘rry, as it had happened i in her service, 
ere could not help saying, that it was 
Wing to his own wildness; I saw him, 
pn: she, frisking up the court, as soon 
lin, had left me, and thought it sin- 
tri- then, that he did not break his 
she # kK in some of his wild fantasies : he is 
da- # “* greatest simpleton, I ever saw. 
me; j ~° you really think so, said Lewis 
ow MMickly? T think Miss Ainsley and his 
puld ship, would be a most excellent 
atl BMich, said he, laughing ; ; pray, what 
that e™y be your opinion of that Lady ? 


‘acquaintance with her, my Lord, 
“immolin, blushing. is as yet so slight, 


a. Ted 


sé 


Mt it does not permit my forming a 
cts MeMMement; but very soon, I will give 
lent? 9" my opinion; do not be alarmed, 
tion” @Ashe, with a faint smile, it will no 
nerae it, be a favorable one; I do pot 


uk, said the Marchioness, that the 


EB : 


«Petar of Miss Ainsley’s acquaint- 
nee, would be any honor to you; she 
is a young lady, whose manners, I think 
very unpleasant. Charlton House, con- 
tinued her ladyship, is I acknowledge, 
the resert of the fashionable; but, for 
its inhabitants, you my dear, must judge 
for yourself: but go, said she, I will 
converse with you upon this subject, 
some other time, retire to your’ toilet. 
She soon returned, and the conversa- 
tion at the table, became general. 

Soon after, Immolin hurried to Berk- 
ley Square, and Lewis, in conformity 
to his promise, to Miss Ainsley’s. Very 
differently did they spend their evening ; 
Immolin with a social circle, who truly 
esteemed her, and whose society to her, 
was ever pleasing ; Lewis, with the gay 
unmeaning crowd, with one for his eom- 
panion, whose sense and wisdom, was 
so far below the common standard, that 
he could not even respect. He gladly 
saw the evening wear away, and deter- 
mined never more to pain himself, by 
associating with a person, whom he dis- 
liked. J will, thought he, embrace the 
first opportunity towards a_ reconcila- 
tion with Immolin, and never again, 
pain her by neglect: for he fully saw 
by her reserve, and studied behaviour, 
that she felt it. 

The next morning, Immolin entered 
the sitting room with her netting: dear 
Lady Montmarenno, said she, all this 
day | intend spending with you. Then 
ladies, said Lewis, who at that moment 
entered, permit me to read to you: glad- 
ly, said the Marchioness, but why do 
you, my dear children, confine your- 
selves to the house, such pleasant wea- 
ther? Why, for my part, said Immolin, 
I begin to think, that I have been too 
dissipated of late, and as Silistine Wel- 
dridge says, I now mean to “ grow 
steadier.” Her friend smiled, and pro- 
posed, before they set down to work, a 

walk to the green-house. But first, 
said she, Lewis send your servant to 
know how poor Audley is. 

The Ladies walked to the green- 
house, where De Montmarenno soon 
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joined them. He mournfully plucked 
a sprig of mrytle, and presented it to 
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Immolin: emblematic of myself, said 
he, unchangable. She received it, her | 
eyes sparkled pleasure, she returned 
the warm pressure of his hand, and 
their souls were again united: his arm 
encircled her waist, and he affectionate- 
ly said, let us never again be the vic- 
tims of jealousy: he fancifully twined 
a rose-bud with the evergreen, and plac- 
ed it in her hair. The Marchioness 
fondly kissed them both, and retired 
from the spot, now dedicated to love. 

* Tell me, dear [mmulin, said Lewis, 
are you not very muck fascinated with 
England? No, returned she, I have 
been hurried along with a resistless cur- 
rent I allow, but my soul still fastens 
on France; a visit here is agreeable, 
but IT must live and die in my native 
country. Lewis embraced her: dear 
faithful girl, said he, I too acknowledge 
France my country, and my home; 
and if agreeable to you, will entreat my 
mother to return. Do you not remem- 
ber, said be smiling, when last we met 
in this very place, Lady Montmarenno 
wished our marriage to take place in 
France ; but the old Ear! Persfield is 
so charmed with you, that he already 
calls you, his dear grand child, and 
hegs that Persfield Hall, may once more 
echo to songs of merriment, and re- 
ceive its wedding guests. ‘That, return- 
ed she, blushing, shall be as you wish ; 
but, do you still persist in marrying a 


Catholic ? Yes, dear girl, you are mine | 


even though a Catholic, but I had hop- 
ed ere now, that my mother had gained 
a convert. 

LT eannot, said Immolin sorrowfully, 
mine is the religion of my fathers; they 
died in the faith, and are at peace, 
True, said De Montmarenno, so also 
have the fathers of the protestants ; do 
not be offended, said fie, but your own 
words have condemned you. Can a reli- | 
gion,which bas no humanity, be the only | 
true. one? did you not tell me, dear. 
girl, that when my sister died a protes- 
tant, your religion prompted you to 
disclose it, while your humanity shud- 
dered at it: for you well knew, that su- 
perstition, would have refused her that, 





gentle of the passions, touched by the 


Iby skilful hands, and weather many 


a little dust to coverthe body. Believe 
me, dear Immolin, the religion, that 
violates the privileges of the dead, is 
incompatible with your feeling beart; . 
and your good sense, if uncorrupted by 
prejudice, will secure you from bigotry, 
Forgive me, said he, seeing the tear 
trembling in her eye, forgive me if [ 
have spoken too plainly ; but tell me, is 
my argument unsound ? -Immolin, an- 
swered not his enquiry, but requested 
to return to the Marchioness. All pow- 
erful love, what may you not perform? 
even bigotry, that harsh, and most un- 



















































magic of thy potent spell, evanishes to 
nothing. Immolin, felt its all power- 
ful charm, and owed herself its votary, 
the chords of sensibility had been 
strained to the highest, and superstition 
became subservient to love 

She burst from the encircling arm of 
Lewis, and rushing into the presence of 
Lady Montmarenno, she hid her face 
in her bosom, and wept Her kind, 
friend knew not the cause, and was a- 
larmed ; bat, Immolin soon articulated, 
teach me, dear, dear, best of friends, 
teach me to pray to the God of the 
protestants. Here let me pause; the 
conversion was not the work of @ mo- 
ment, but in the kind instructions and 
steady guidance of the lover, and the 
friend, it prospered: a short time found 
our heroine divested of her Cross and 
Rosary. and soon did she cease to weep, 
for having abjured the faith of her fas 
thers; Persfield Hall saw them united 
in the bands of Hymen: they returned 
to France a short time afterwards, 
where the youthful Marquis and Mar 
chioness De Montmarenno lived te 
spected and beloved; “ and good the 


grace of all the country round.” 
Ets. 


——— 
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A vessel, at the commencement of 
its voyage, may be in good con 
and full freighted ; it may be naviga’ 








storms ; yet for want of proper attep~ 
tion to the compass, quadrant, 
plummet, be run aground, even at 





which they bestow even on their dogs— 











mouth of the port. 
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TO ELIZA CAROLINE. 


Why Lady, does the soft toned music 
of thy lyre, rest its embryo genius in 
the mazes of the wildering * Charade?” 
Teach it (for well thou can’st,) a louder, 
bolder strain; usher it in the pleasing 
paths of a more general Poesy—sweep 
its willing strings witha less fearful hand, 
and call forth a strain responding to the 
heart of the minstrel; Then will the 
signature of ‘ Exiza Carowine,’ already 
pleasing,prove a germe worth preserving. 

E—a. 
pT 


NARRATIVE OF BONAPARTE. 


The “‘ntire work, from which this very in- 
teresting narrative is taken, being just 
published in a duodecimo volume, enables 
us to gratify our readers by commencing 
and continuing it until completed, omit- 
ing such parts as we have already pub 
lished. 


INTRODUCTION. 


By Wittiam Warpen, surgeon on 
board the Northumberland. 


Haviwe sailed in my professional cha- 
racter on board the ship which carried Na- 
POLEON BonaPaArRTe to St. Helena, and 
having remained several months on the 
Island, the inquiries concerning him, on my 
return to England were so repeated, that I 
may be said to have been ina state of perse- 
tution from the curiosity which prevails 
respecting that extraordinary character.— 
Cireumstances, connected with my profes- 
sion, gave me frequent opportunities of con- 
Yersing with him; and with the principal 

rsons of his suite. I may be said, particu- 
_ tarly during the voyage, to have lived in ra- 

ther intimate society. 

The subjects of various conversations 
with him and with them, I committed to my 
_ Journal, from whose pages the Letters 
_ Were formed, with such additions as might 
®ccur to my recollection at the time they 
_ Were written.— No idea, however, could be 

More remote frem my mind, than that they 
_ Would extend beyond the circle for whose 
Statification they were composed. But a 
' Wish for their publication seemed to meet 
_ Me wherever I went; the most minute cir- 

cumstance respecting the present point of 
_ Napoleon’s career, appeared to excite an 








| 


extraordinary interest, and I have yielded, 
rather reluctantly, to become an Author 
from persuasions I scarce knew how to re- 
sist; andto which I had some reasons to 
suspect resistance might be in vain. Whe- 
ther these Letters will answer the general 
expectations of close who have seen, and of 
a still far greater number of those who have 
only heard of them, I do not consider my- 
self as qualified to judge. All I have to say 
in their favor is this:—That every fact re- 
lated in them is true; and the purport of 
every Conversation correct. It will not, I 
trust, be thought necessary for me to say 
more ;—and the justice I owe to inyself, will 
not allow me to say less. 


WitLttam WarDEN. 


—s 


AT SEA, 








My Dear ‘ 


Ir is, certainly, not the first time that I 
have been induced to exclaim—how strange 
and unexpected are the occurrences of Jife; 
how frequently is the calm of to-day suc- 
ceeded by the storm of to-morrow, and the 
ordinary course of Nature interrupted by 
phenomena, which the philosopher bimself 
is pazzled to explain: But the world of 
politics illustrates the doctrine of wonders 
as much as the operations of the elements. 
Notuing, I presume, could have heen less 
probable to the view of capt. Maitland’s 
mind when he was ordered on duty off 
Rochfort than the voluntary surrender of 
the ex-emperor of France and his suite, with 
bag and baggage, on board the Bellerophon. 
To have taken the ship in which he might 
have attempted to niake his escape, was a 
natural expectation, as it wonld have been 
a probable event ; but the manner in which 
such an extraordinary person submitted 
himself to his custody, must have taken 
him, which could not have happened in an 
other part of his duty, by surprise. Indeed, 
to compare small things with great, I can- 
not reconcile to my common notions of pro- 
bability the subject of my present epistle, 
and that the letters which you would natu- 
rally expect to receive from me, instead of 
the common topics of a sea voyage, should 
contain an account of the conduct, and in- 
formation respecting the character of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, from the personal opportu- 
nities which my situation so unexpectedly 
afforded me. 

Such has been the attention which this 
eminent person has attracted ; so great the 
daily crowd ot boats, and other vessets filled 
with curious spectators, (some of whom it 
is confidently said, have come on purpose 
from remote parts of the country, and even 
from London,) to snatch such a glimpse of 
him as could be caught at the distance they 
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were obliged to keep from the Bellerophon, 
on whose gangway he occasionally stood; 
that | fee! myself more than justified in sup- 
sing the most trifling particulars, respect- 
ing him and his suite, to be welcome to you 
and those of our common friends, to whom 
you may choose to communicate them ! and 
of this you may be assured, that ; shall in- 
form you of little that occurred after Napo- 
leon’ put his foot on the deck of our ship, 
but what I myself saw and heard. My 
piece-meal narrative, for such it must be, 
will have the merit of authenticity, if it 
should be thought to have no other. ‘I have 
written down every thing respecting our dis 
tinguished passenger, as it has hitherto hap- 
pened; and I shali continue to do so as cir- 
cumstances occur, in the way best suited to 
a seaman, by adopting the form of a Journal. 
You must, therefore, expect nothing but a 
succession of detached articles ; a recital of 
domestic occurrences, if I may use the ex- 
pression, on boarda ship, as they occurred, 
when the ex emperor offered himself to my 
observation ; and I shall begin with his short 
passage from the Bellerophon to the Nor- 
thumberland. 

On the 3d of August, 1815, his majesty’s 
ship Northumberland, capt Ross, bearing 
the flag of admiral sir George Cockburn, 
who was selected by government for this 
important duty, weighed anchor from Spit- 
head, and, after having contended with ad- 
verse winds, came within sight of the Berry- 
head, a head land forming tne extremity of 
Torbay, at an early hour of the day. She 
was there joined by the Tonnant, captain 
Brenton, bearing the flag of lord Keith, ad- 
miral of the channel fleet, accompanied by 
the Bellerophon, capt. Maitland the latter 
ship having on board Napoleon Bonaparte — 
As s0on as signals were exchanged with the 
approaching ship, a salute was fired from 
the Northumberland, and answered by the 
‘Tonnant —Lord Keith having had an inter. 
view with sir George Cockburn, anchored 
under Berry-head, to avoid, as it was sup- 
posed, the eager Curiosity of the very nu. 
merous visitors in all descriptions of vessels, 
who constantly surrounded the Bellerophon 
The remainder of the evening passed with- 


out any accurrence that is worthy of notice. | 


On the following morning, the Count de 
jas Cases, chamberlain to the ex emperor, 
came on board to arrange the requisite ac- 
commodaticns for his fallen master The 
baggage followed—nor shall 1} attempt to 
describe the universal and anxious curiosity 
which was displayed on board, to see the 
effects of the extraordinary personage to 
whom they belonged; the sole remaining 


many kingdoms : But it was not calculated 
to gratify the expectation that awaited his 
arrival. One mahogany case indeed, was 
distinguished by the imperial arms, but the 
rest exhibited no better figure and aypzar- 
ance than the properties of an itinerant 
theatre. 

The count de las Cases does not exceed 
fi e feet and an inch in height, and appears 
to be fifty yeers of age, of a meagre | ih 
and with a wrinkled forehead; His dress 
was a French naval uniform. His stay on 
board the Northumberland did not exceed 
an hour; but, while he was employed in the 
hasty discharge of his office, his diminutive 
appearance did not fail to invite observations 
from the inquisitive beholders Some of 
them, I could fancy, expected herculean 
figures to be employed in the service ofa 
man who had lately bestrode so large 4 por- 
ton of Europe. If there were any under 
such impressions, and we never can answer 
for the impressions of the moment, they had 
certainly forgotten, if they had ever been in- 
formed, that Alexander the great, the migh- 
ty lord of vanquished nations, is represented 
in history as a man of small stature—aid, 
indeed, they were shortly to be convinced, 
that Bonaparte himself would not gratify any 
expectations of an athletic figure. 

From eleven to twelve we were prepared 
to receive Napoleon on board—and lord 
Keith, as it may be presumed, from a noble 
delicacy to his situation and feelings, declin- 
ed receiving the usual compliments attend- 
ant on his rank, that they might, according 
to their seitled form, devolve on the ex-em- 
peror, whose sounding titles had passed 
away with the power that bestowed them. 
The rank of general is considered as ade- 
quate to all his claims on a government who 
never acknowledged him under any other. 
A captain’s guard of marines was arfan 
on the poop, to wait his arrival, with orders 
to pha arms and the drum to beat 
roll thrice ; the usual salute to a general of- 
ficer in the British service. 

The barge ofthe Tonnant reached the 
Northumberland in a féw minutes after it 
left the Bellerophon* Our quarter 
was covered with officers; 2nd there were 
also some individuals of rank, who had come 
round from motives of curiosivy, to vieW the 
passing scene. Besides the object of gene 





*1 have been given to understand that Bo- 
naparte’s conduct on board the Bellerophon 
had been such as rather to conciliate 
good humour of all on board, so that his de- 
parture was not attended with the slighte®™ 
mark of disapprobation or disrespect, but 
with that kind of awful silence which #¢- 
companies the fatal close of a public ex¢ 








possessions of a man who had so lately com- 
manded the art, industry, and produce of 


cution, 
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ral attraction and attention, the barge con- 
tained lord Keith and sir George Cockburn, 
marshal Bertrand, who had shared in all his 
imperial master’s fortunes, and the generals 
Montholon and Gourgon, who had been, 
and still continued to retain the titles of his 
aidesede camp. As the boat approached, the 
figure of Napoleon was readily distinguish- 
el, from his apparent resemblance to the 
various prints of him which are disp!ayed in 
the windows of the shops. The marines 
occupied the front of the poop, and the offi- 
cers kept the quarter-deck, An universal 
silence prevailed when the barge reached 
the side, and there was a grave, but anxious 
aspect in all the spectators which, in the opi- 
nion of others as well as myself, was no 
small addition to the solemnity of the cere- 
monial; Count Bertrand ascended first, and 
having bowed, retired afew steps to give 
ee to him whom he still considered as 
is master, and in whose presence he ap- 
ared to feel that all his most respectful 
was still due. The whole ship’s 
company seemed at this moment to be in 
breathless expectation. Lord Keith was 
the last who quitted the barge, and I cannot 
give you a more complete idea of the wrap- 
ped attention of all on board tothe pews of 
Napoleon, than that his lordship, high as he 
is in naval character, admiral also of the 
channel fleet, to which we belonged, array- 
ed in the ful! uniform of his rank, and embla- 
zoned with the decorations of his orders, 
did not seem to be noticed, ner scarcely even 
to be seen, among the group which was 
subject to him. 

With a slow step Bonaparte mounted the 
gangway, and, on feeling himself firm on the 
quarter-deck, he raised his hat, when the 
— presented arms and the drum rolled. 

officers of the Northumberland, who 
were uncovered, stood considerably in ad- 
vance. Those he approached, and saluted 
with an air of the most affable politeness. 
He then addressed himself to sir George 
Cockburn, and hastily asked for the capi- 
taine de vaisseau, who was immediately in- 
troduced ; but finding that he did not speak 
French, he successively spoke to several 
others, till an officer of artillery replied to 
him in that language. Lord Lowther, and 
honorable Mr. Lyttelton were then intro- 
duced to him: and, in a few minutes, he in- 
timated a desire, though more by gesture 
than by words, to entér the cabin, where he 
continued for about an hour. 
_ His dress was that of a general of French 
infantry, when it formed a part of his army. 
The coat was green, faced with white: the 
fest was white, with white silk stockings, 
anda handsome shoe with gold oval buc- 
Kles. He was decorated with a red ribbon 
end a star, with three medals suspended 


| from a button hole. One of them represent- 
‘ed the iron crown, and the others, different 
' gradations of the Legion of Honor. His face 
'; was pale, and his beard of an unshaven ap- 
| pearance. Indeed, bis general aspect jus- 
_ tified the conjecture that he had not passed 
| the preceding night in sound repose. His 
forehead is thinly covered with dark hair, 
as well as the top of his head, which is large, 
and has a singular flatness: what hair he 
has behind, is bushy, and I could not discern 
\|the slightest mixture of white in it. His 
\;eyes, which are gray, are in continual mo- 
tion, and hurry rapidly to the various ob- 
jects around him His teeth are regujar 
and good; his neck is short, but his should- 
ers of the finest proportion. The rest-of 
his figure, though a little blended with the 
Dutch fulness, is of a very handsome form. 

It may be thought, perhaps, that I am very 
minute in my description of this distinguish- 
ed person,-—but I fancied you would expect 
it of me, aud that your well-known predomi- 
nant curiosity on the subject must be grati- 
fied by it. Besides, 1 may be naturally in- 
duced from my studies, my profession, and 
my habits, to examine the human figure 
with an anatomical eye: and, on particular 
occasions and with particular objects, I have 
sometimes ventured, for I may safely ac- 
kn wledge it to you, to indulge a reverie 
as to the conformation of the human frame. 
and deduce notions, erroneous enough per- 
haps, from a comparative view of corporal 
form and structure, with intellectual capa- 
city and leading dispositions. Indeed I am 
ready to acknowledge that I actually pre. 
sumed to play Lavater « little with the late 
emperor of France and king of Italy—but 
shal} not trouble you, at present, with the 
result of my vagaries. 

On returning upon deck, he engaged in 

conversation with lord Lowther, and Mr. 
Lyttelton, and sir George Byngham, for an 
hour before dinner. It is understood that 
he complained of the severity with which 
he was treated, in being consigned to pass 
|his days on the rock of St. Helena, buffeted 
by the winds, and amidst the waste of wa. 
'ters: and that he could got comprehend the 
policy or the apprehensigns‘of England, in 
| relastog him an asylum, now that his politi- 
cal career was terminated — He continued to 
opest a succesion of questions to the same 
effect, with some degree of impetuosity : 
but it would be taking a liberty with Mr. 
Lyttelton, who principally maintained the 
discourse with him, to repeat that gentle- 
man’s replies from the information of others: 
I shall only observe, that they were accom- 
panied with that courteous address which 
might be expected of him. 
} In aconversation which I had with count 


Bertrand on the following day, he complain- 
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ed in very forcible terms, of the needless 
cruelty of their allotment. The emperor, 
he said, for that title he continued to receive 
from his attendants, had thrown himself on 
the mercy of England, from a full and con- 
soling confidence that he should there find 
x place of refuge. He asked, what worse 
fate could have befallen him, had he been 
taken a prisoner on board an American ship, 
in which he might have endeavoured to 
make his escape. He reasoned for some 
time, on the probability of success in such an 
attempt: and they might now, he added, 
have cause to repent that his imperial master 
had not risked it. He then proceeded :— 


Could not the emperor, think you, have 
placed hirhself at the head of the army of 
the Loire? and can you persuade yourself 
that it would not have been proud to range 
itself under his command? And is it not 
possible—nay, more than probable, that he 
would have been joined by numerous adher- 
ents from the North, the South, and the 
East? Nor can it be denied that he might 
have plaed himself in such a position, as to 
have made far better terms for himself than 
have now been imposed upon him. It was 
to save the further effusion of blood that he 
threw himself into your arms: that he trust- 
ed to the honor of a nation famed for its 
generosity and love of justice; nor would 
it have been a disgrace to England to have 
acknowledged Napoleon Bonaparte as a 
citizen. He demanded to be er.rolled among 
the humbliest ot them: and wished for little 
more than the heavens as a covering, and 
the soil of = nae on which he might tread 
in safety. ‘Was this too much for such a 
man to ask ?—surely not: nor could such a 
man imagine, in any momentof depression, 
if it were possible for such a spirit as his to 
be so depressed, that the boon would be re- 
fused him. It might rather have been a 
subject of pride to England, that the con- 
queror of almost all Europe, but herself, 


sought, in his adverse fortune, to pass al 


remainder of a life, which forms so splendi 
an epocha in the history of our age, in any 
retired spotof her domains, which she might 
have allotted hims." 


(To ‘be continued. ) 
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The smiles of divine favour, with 
which we may be occasionally indulg- 
ed, should be considered, not asa com- 
pensation for services, but as a cordial 
we need, to encourage us to press on 
toward the mark set before us; of which, 
while we have any remaining defect, 
we may be sure we are yet short. — 
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From the Richmond Compiler. 


A GRINNERY ; 
OR, 


THE COUNTRYMAN ASTONISHED. 


Havine been confined for the greater 
part of my life to the country, I hada 
great desire te visit Richmond. And 
having after a deal of persuasion, pre- 
vailed on my father, who is an honest 
old farmer, to give me cash enough to 
sport on for a mouth, I set out witha 
heart of joy. Soon after my artival in 
town, Ituok care to deliver the intro- 
ductory letters with which my father 
had provided me: for I began to feel 
more lonesome than I ever was in my 
life.—-Being made known to several, 
through the medium of the aforesaid 
letters, I was received with great po- 
liteness and attention by the gentlemen 
(my father being astockholder of some 
importance in one of the Banks,) and 
by the ladies, in a manner equal!y flat- 
tering, and I am afraid for the same 
reason too, notwithstanding a whisper 
of vanity, bids me set it down to: the 
credit of my personal attractions, which 
to do myself justice, are not so incon- 
siderable. 

After I had circulated some time in 
Richmond, I received an invitation to 
spend an evening at Mr. —— where 
there was a collection of gentlemen and 
ladies, which collection as nobody. bas 
given it a name, I here christen aod 
name Grinnery—-so called from the 
quantity of teeth exhibited there by all 
those who have any. Well, after I had 
dressed myself as handsomely as acoun- 
tryman can well do, I started at six 
o’clock for the grinnery ; with a rufile 
so deep, and so much starched that I 
was veered about by the wind like a 
weather cock. I was received at the 
door by a servant, which I thought very 
ungenteel ’till | heard it was the fashion, 


and by him (after I disposed of hat and - 


surtout,) was about to be ushered in a 
room where [ at first thought the ladies 
were dressing: seeing they had not 
enough clothes on, I hung back and told 
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the servant he was carrying me into the {| dressed themselves to go to this grin- 
wrong room. “No, no sit,” said he, || nery. The bosoms of their dresses are 
é that’s the room.” . Dont you see, you |! cut infinitely too low. 
ir, Leried that they are not dressed, |! J observed.too that their dresses were 
this must be their Chamber! The fel- |) as much too short belew as above.— 
fow thrust his tongue into his jaw, and || They likewise lace to such a degree, 
blew up into the most insulting laugh || that they wreathe with a worm-like 
that ever assailed my ears, and then run |) grace, aad grin for some other reason 
of into the next room where I heard || besides that of diversion. 
him giggling with the rest of his fellow From the scene which was exhibited 
wrvants. After standing some time |! on this oceasion, and the feelings it pre- 
not knowing the fashionable hour, 1 |! queed in me, I draw this conelusion for 
gone too soon) several gentlemen the benefit of the girls, that fancy is 
passed on into the room which I mis- || ore friendly to them than the naked 
took for the Chamber—I then followed |! eye; for when their beauties are con- 
them. Mr. carried meé up and || cealed from the gaze of Monsieur Eye, 
jotroduced me to his wife, who was |) Madam Fancy will make them out 
sitting in state ; after which I joined a || twenty times as pretty as they really 
knot of fellows, who having no where |! are, ‘Phis idea reminds me of my dear 
lo sit, were standing in the middle of || Sally, who lives in the country. I was 
the floor. It wes right cold I remem- walking with her last spring, in ‘the 
ber, but my mistakes and confusion evening of the sweetest day, that ever 
made the dew beads stand on my fore- |! invited the rose from its germ ; I enlled 
head like rain upon Colworts. Albeit; || every flower that caught ber eye, and 
[burrowed into the middle of the group, presented them with a trembling hand 
yet even there for my soul of me,!|\ and palpitating heart..—She thanked 
wuld not venture for some time to look || me with a smile as grateful as the day 
atthe girls, for fear they would think |! beam, that breaks on the long night of 
Iwas looking at their naked bosoms; || (he Laplander. ‘ 
td when I did, I dodged down my jut wes. precenting her with &ash 


head, as soon as they turned their heads f : 
wards me. After I had been in the uid, rye 4 ae namie: od ; 
fom some time, I observed that the Daten, Oi oreene tb aghaMong lies 93: part 

d from her neck. Believe me girls! that 


girls did not appear to be so uneasy at = 
eben ie : stolen glance was far more divine, than 
their situation as I was first led to think, if che hed obtendied bes Rpdaiiles Unen 


from what I then thought were their 
blushes ; which discovery made me feel }| ™Y ‘'eW nM the. Bluse that masts 
: her check, kindled my fancy to such a 
mueh more at my ease. Bejng a bash- te 4 
ens. £ was? cery-wenr nt % degree, that it painted her an angel. 
Ber, : aa Girls! if you would dress, and be mo- 
Spectator, aud while I looked on, I ob- cay , 
. dest like my Sally in the country, al- 
terved several beaux, after standing 
ome time silent, go up to the ladies and though: you: Wee PonAete Seay 
» 6° Ni : fops dangling about you ; you will have 


’¥- something which I could not dis- ; 
yhear, . wibich she: ¢isle vot np twenty real admirers bh you. have 
‘Most gracious grin. The beaux would sgt ttt dhaks te 
then retreat again to their silent stand | | 
tthe purpose, as I afterwards found What can be more absurd than to be- 
out, of obtaining areinforcement of ideas. || lieve, that the spirit of Christ leads His : 
y would then ever and anon sally |! followers into any thing inconsistent, 
out from the group and keep a retreat- || with His example and precepts ; that | 

























five; till their ammunition was en- || is, actions, into which He could not 

liely exhausted. Among other things || consistently have led His twelve disci- 

MY attention was particularly attracted || ples, when He was_ personally with 
*ythe manner iu which the girls un- ¥ them on earth ? 
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NEW SOUTH WALES. 
DREADFUL MASSACRE. 

A vessel named the Brothers, brings 
a melancholy account of the massacre 
of several of her’s and the Trial’s crew, 
by the New-Zealanders, at Trial Har- 
bor at the estimated difference of 150 
miles S. E. of the Missionary Station 
at the bay of Islands, being between 
the River Thames and Mercury Bay. 
The Triol sailed from Sydney on the 
23d of May, 1316, for the Marquesas, 
intending to call at New-Zealand, and 
there join the Brothers, which hada 
few days previously taken her depar- 
ture for that place, chiefly for the pur- 





pose of collecting flax. They remained 
a month at the bay of Islands, and from | 
thence adopteda south easterly course, | 
trading with the natives as they went | 
along. Making a short stay at a har- 
por which did not appear to have be- 
fore been frequented by any Europeans, 
they named it Trial Harbor, and receiv- 
ed very friendly treatment with a pro- 
mise of having a quantity of flax provid. 


——=x=_ 
deck, folding a mat with a friendly chief; 
the latter, on some signal supposed to 
have beea given by the former, sprung’ 
upoo Mr. Hovell with his elub, and 
struck him on the back of the head; he 
reeled half stunned —-a second blow was 
aimed at him, which he avoided by 
rushing forward, and precipitating him- 
self down the forecastle hatchway. The 
assailants now crowded upon the upper 
deck, of which they had obtained com- 
plete possession, while several who had 
intruded themselves. between decks 
were opposed by the people and killed. 
Those above. tried to ship the main 
hatch, in order to shut the crew below, 
but to prevent this, two men were sta- 











ed against the return of the vessels.— 
They went towards Cook’s Straits, and | 
after running down a considerable ex- 
tent of coast, returned to Trial Harbor, 
which proved a scene of carnage. The 
natives appeared no less friendJy than 
before, but not having procured the flax 
according to their promise, Mr. Hovell 
and Mr. Burnett prepared for quitting 
the place. They designed sailing thence 
on Monday 21st of August, but were 
attacked on the noon of the preceding 
day, and the decks of both vessels taken | 
possession of by ao immense number of 
the natives. ‘ . . 

Mr. Hovell’s account of the transac- 
tion states, that at half past 12. A. M. 
he observed a number of canoes along- 
side both vessels, but that from the 
friendly terms he was on with the chiefs 
and the natives—he had no suspicion 
of any design against the vessels, both 
of which were provided with boarding 
mets, through the itierstices of which 
they bartered their commodities with 
the islanders. 

The Trial’s crew were down at din- 





ner; Mr. Hovell was on the quarter | 


tioned at the hatch way, who kept them 
off with their muskets. Their numbers 
increased, and a rush was momentarily 
expected. A constant fire was kept 
up from below, and the natives crowded 
all on the quarter deck to keep clear of 
the firing up the hatchway. The cabin 
sky light afforded an opportunity of 
firing upon them there, the occasion 
was embraced,and two diseharges drove 
them off the quarter deck. They were 
astonished and confounded at the un- 
expected attack through the sky light, 
which was fatal to several: they fan 
forward, still determined, however to 
persist in the attempt of capturing their 
vessel, 2 
In passing forward they were agala 
fired at from the hatchway ; but at this 
critical moment, arrived Jacky Warry; 
a native who had before belonged to 
the Trial, and by his directions to cut 
the cables of the two vessels, the erew 
were reduced to the last extremity.— 
They soon drifted ashore, and the a& 
sailants, to aveid the firing, crowded in 
and about the long boat. All appeared 
lost ; yet to avoid the horrors of falling 
alive into the hands of the assailants, 
the crew came to the resolution 
blowing the vessel up, and involving 
their enemies in their own destruction. 
—Desperation redoubled exertion, 
a steady discharge of seven mu 
at one volley drove them overboard 
thus the crew regained the deck, of 
which the enemy had possession fout 
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a | sith upwards of ove hundred uatives HEIGHTS OF MOUNTAINS. 


mthe deck. The Trial’s swivels were 
sow employed in aid of her musketry, 
wd soon cleared her. Mr. Burnett 
wi his people regained the deck of the 
Brothers, from whence they also had 
ben driven, and a joint fire was kept 
as long as the natives were within its 
nach,which did considerable execution. 

Mr Burnett’s report of the affair 
slates, that at half past twelve o’clock 
teheard a shout from the Trial’s and 
immediately his own decks were-crowd. 




































. with natives who had been previous- 
m ly alongside his vessel, that he was in- 
te slantly aware of the intended assault, 


ind seizing a musket, shot one of the 
most forward. Mr. John O’Neal mate 


nes ofthe vessel, and a native of New-South 
r of Wales, for some time defended Mr. 
bin Burnett against the attacks of several 


idversaries, with an empty musket; he 
was himself attacked, and fell overpow- 
ered by numbers, Thomas Hayes was 


tha thrown wounded into a canoe, and kill- 
sad tdon the shore. Joseph Marsden and 
ht, Geo, Hallogan, the former wounded 


jumped overboard, and were protected 
bya chief's wife; the latter rejoined 
the vessel, and supposes Marsden who 
did not return, to be still alive. William 
Morgan, a boy was wounded, as was 
dso Mr. Burnett,though not badly ; and 
the next morning the two seamen who 
had been unfortunately killed on board 
the Brothers were interred. On board 
the Brothers were killed Matthew Jack- 
fon, an European, and Tetia a Poma- 
to native : and Christopher Harper, 
wounded. 


ee 


THE FEMALE EYE. 
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_ A modern Writer gives the following 
“thumeration of the expression of a fe- 
Male eye ; the glare, the stare, the 
‘Meer, the invitation, the defiance, the 
denial, the conseut, the glance of love, 
‘the flash of rage, the sparkling of hope, 
the languishment of sofiness, the squint 
suspicion, the fire of jealousy, and 
_ the lustre of pleasure. 
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The highest summit of the moun- 
tains of Tibet in Asia, according to Col. 
Crawford is 25,000, feet above the lev- 
el of the sea~—which is the highest point 
of land upon the face of the globe.— 
Kirwin’s Mineralogy. — 

The highest point of the Andes in 
South America is that of Chimborazo, 
which according to Baron Humbolt is 
about 21,440 feet above the level of 
the sea, They stood 19,300 feet.The 
air was reduced to half its usual densi- 
ty, and felt intensely cold and piercing. 
Respiration was laborious: and blood 
issued from their eyes, their lips and 
their gums. They stood on the high- 
est spot ever trod by man. 

The Plains of Antisana in South 
America are 15,451 feet above the le- 
vel of the ocean—which is 1,500 feet 
higher than the Peak of Teneriffe. 

The highest mountain in Europe is 
Mont-Blanc, in Switzerland, which is 
15,680 feet above the level ofthe ocean. 

Oertler Spitze in the Tyrol is 15, 
430 feet. : 

The highest land in Africais in Abys- 
sinia, the monntains of Geesh are esti- 
mated to be above the ocean, 15,090 
feet. ey . 
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THE PUN COURTEOUDUS. 


The other day, a captain of a vesse} 
had a quantity of coals to go on board, 
and as a great number of them lay seat- 
tered about the wharf, he thought it 
would be best te get arake, that he 
might more speedily collect them to- 
gether ; he went into a counting-house, 
and enquired of the merchant, whether 
he could have the loan of a rake for a 
few minutes ? The merchant smiled, 
and looking significantly round at his 
clerks, said, I believe I have a number 
of them, but not one who will readily 
answer your purpose ; the captain com- 
prehending the pun, very wittily replied, 
think you are quite right, sir, for nei- 
ther of them, I suppose, would wish te 








be “ hauled over the coals.” 
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Seat of the Muses. 


For the New-York Weekly Museum. 


LINES, 
ADDRESSED TO MISS E———A F——x. 


Praise ye the Lord. Oh give thanks unto 
the Lord ; for he is good: for his mercy en- 


dureth forever.” 


Harv! dear youthful pilgrim Hail! 
Pilgrim in the narrow road ; 
Journeying in that certain path, 
Pointing to the blest abodes : 
Youthful follower of the Lamb, 
Worshipper at Virtye’s shrine, 
Glows thy heart with holy zeal? 
Tlrobs thy soul with truths divine ? 


Yes; nor let a doubt remain, 
Pure devotion’s votary thou, 
Thine the tree with goodly fruit, 
Thine the wisdom passing show ; 
Leaning onthe * Rock of Ages,’ 
Thy support shall never fail, 
Harmless shall the king of terrors 
Rend in twain this mortal vail. 


Joyous from its earthly bondage, 
Shall thy spirit wing its way. 
Opening skies shall give thee welcome, 
To the realms of endless day : 
Such reward must sure await thee, 
Let not then ‘ thy courage fail,’ 
Guardians from above defend thee, 
Songs of angels bid thee hail! 


Eva. 
a 


For the New-York Weekly Museum. 


MARY’S BIRTH DAY, 
ADDRESSED TO MISS F D. 

Avspicious morn; nor can the Muse, 
Obedient to the fair, refuse, 

The tribute of a lay ; 
For ’tis a morn that long shall be, 
Hail’d the blest anniversary, 

Of Mary’s natal day. 


But, Lady, pause ! think, since thy birth, 
What numbers have return’d to earth, 
And bid the world adieu! 
Then let the thought to heaven raise, 
The song of gratitude and praise. 
To him who reseu’d you. 
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Tho’ now the rose of health is seen, 
And charms entwine thy brow serene, 
Where youth and beauty blooms; 
Perhaps ’ere time his swift career 
Has run and clos’d another year, 
Thou’lt moulder in the tomb! 


But what, tho’ scores of years be yours, 
The high decree still firm indures, 
** To dust thou shalt return,” 
When pleasure her allurements spreads, 
Know ‘ death in pleasure’s footsteps treads,’ 
Nor bis forewarning spurn. 


It is no time for joy and mirth, 

Although the day that gave thee birth, 
Should happily arrive ; 

It whispers like some angel friend, 

‘* You’re one year nearer to your end, 
And cannot long survive.” 


Time’s on the wing—and flies apace, 

And leaves behind the hoary trace, 
Of a destructive flight ; 

Then let it be thy proudest boast, 

That thou hast not thy mements los., 
But all improv’d aright. 


Then tho’ thy morning sun decline, 
Thy virtues unimpaired shall shine, 
Amid the gen’ral gloom ; 
So shall each birth-day as it flies, 
Perennial bid new prospects rise, 
Of bliss beyond the tomb. 
Pp tteettns, 


—__ 


From the Exeter Watchman. 


BEAUTY IN TEARS: 


Ou! who could betray such a bosom @ 
anguish, 
And blight all the roses which innocence 
wears ; 
Bid love’s early smile on the ae cheek to 
languish, 
And gaze on the ruin—on beauty in tear 


Is it fate has dissolv'd the gay visions of 
gladness, 
Every thought that delighted, esti . 
that endears ? 
The light chords of pleasure are sofe'ét 
sadness, 
When touch’d by the finger—of henutyi 
tears. 
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Yet hope,tho’ by sorrow awile it be clouded, 
Again still shall brighten the pathway of 
years , 
As the moon which the tempests of ocean 
have shrouded, 
Shines abroad through the darkness—like 
beauty in tears. 


Ever cease, then, ye Muses; your love- 
breathing number, 
And still be this bosom, its hopes and its 
fears, x 
If friendship shall breathe its last sigh on 
my slumber, 
And that slumber be hallow’d—by beauty 
in tears. 
—_ 
THE EOLIAN HARP. 
Win asthe wind that sweeps along the 
sky 
Are all thy tones, and sweet as they are 
wild ; 
Loud now they rise, and now they gently 
die, 
In cadences ail mournful, yet all mild. 


To minds like mine "tis dear to think thy 
strings 
Are struck but by some viewless, angel’s 
form ; 

For sure ’tis thus immortal music springs 
High on the breezy bosom of the storm. 
Oh! 1 have listen’d till each thought had 

fled 
Of earth’s affairs; all, all, but cherish’d 
love: 
I seem’d to commune with the mighty dead, 
I seem’d to hear the songs of worlds 
above ; 
The breathings of some spirit, long set free, 
The lays of heavenly love, and immortality! 





For the New-York Weekly Museum, 


SONNET. 
Ye sportive breezes that surround me, 
Bear, on your bosoms light, my sighs, 
On your swift pinions waft them gently, 
Revisit then your native skies. 


ToCupid’s throne, imperial, bear them, 
Then hush your breath, let silence reign; 
Let not e’en zephyrs whisper 
While they of hapless love complain. 
Ww. 


f 
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Extract from a manuscript poetical work, 
translated in six languages, viz. German, 
Italian, Latin, Spanish, French, but mostly 
English, entitled “THe LADIES FASH-. 
IONABLE POETICAL COMPANION, MO- 
RALIST ANB SONGSTER,” with the tran. 
slating verse opposite to the original one; 
and if a song,ofien on the same tune, 


LINES 
Written by Admiral Str Water Ra- 
LEIGH, the night before his execution, 
under James I. after eighteen years im- 
prisonment. 
Even such is time, that takes our trust, 
Our youth, our joys, our all we have, 
And pays us but with age and dust ; 
Who in the dark and silent grave 
( When we have wander’d all our ways) 
Shuts up the story of our days. 


But from this Earth, this Grave, this Dust, 
My Gop shall raise me up—lI trust, 


TRANSLATION. 
Notre ennemi, le tems nous prend notre 
jeunesse, ; 
Et notre confiance, et nos plus chers 
plaisirs 
Il ne nous donne en place, helas, que vains 
desirs 
Que contrariete, une triste vieilesse 
La Mort un peu de cendre a la paix des 
tombeaux 
C’est la que tous Mortel quand sa course 
est finie 
que larret du destin redemande sa vie 
Enfouit a la fois et des jour et ses maux 
De ma tombe pour tant et de cette poussiere 
Je ressuciterai quelque jous—je l’espere. 
: SO 


THE FATE OF A MEDDLER. 


Mr. Bourne and his wife, 
Had at breakfast a strife, 
He wanted bread and butter with his tea, 
Says She ‘I rule the roast, 
I will have a plate of toast!” 
So to loggerheads with him went she. 


There wasone Mr. Moore, 
Lodg’d on the second floor ; 
A man very strong in the wrist— 
He overheard the clutter, 
About toast, bread and butter, 
So he knock’d down Mr.Bourne with his fist. 
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Says Moore, ‘Odds my life! 
You shall not beat your wife ; 
It is both a sin and disgrace.’ 
* You fool,’ says Mrs. Bourne, 
* Tis no business of your’n,’ 
And smack went a cup of tea in his face. 


Cried poor Mr. Moore, 
As he sneaked to the door, 

I’m surely a man without brains ; 
When two married folks are flouting, 
If a stranger pokes his snout in, 

He’s sure to get it tweak’d for his pains.” 








NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, MARCH 29, 1817. 
a —_ 
Intelligence. 

+ Oe 


An Irish paper of January 39, says, 
“It is currently reported, and we be- 
lieve not without some ground, that 
Ministers have resolved to propose some 
Reform in the Parliamentary Repre- 
sentation, by annibilating the power of 
some of the rotten Boroughs to send 
Members, and conferring that privilege 
on some of the greater cities and towns, 
as Glasgow and Manchester. 


Galway Market,Jan. 830.—New wheat, 
from 16.to 24s. per cwt.; flour, first 
quality, 40 to 42s. do.; do. second do. 
35 to 36s. do. 


The Georgetown (Maryland,) Mes- 
senger, contains as wanton a piece of 
villiany, as comes within our recollect- 
ion. A boy belonging to that town, 
“ by the name of Richard King, who 
had been gunning with his companion 
toek the gun from his hand, and deli- 
berately shot two small boys, who were 
ata spring procuring water. One of 
the boys is mortally wounded-—-the 
other has his face much cut to pieces. 
The deed was perpetrated near the 
college on Saturday last—some of the 
collegians who went to the spot, en- 
quired why he had committed so dire 
a deed—he replied, “ he only meant 


to scare them.” The gun was loaded 
with buck shot. On his examination, 
he said he did not known it was loaded 
——he was fully committed for trial, 


HYDROPHOBIA. 


On Wednesday last, (says a Philadel- 
phia paper of the 25th inst.) medical 
aid was called in to Mr. John Wolf, 
near Germantown, who complained of 
a violent pain in the shoulder extending 
to the neck. It was supposed to be a 
rheumatie attack and treated according- 


ily. On Friday when Dr, Runkle saw 
the patient, who was about 22 years and | 


six months old, he was struck with an 
expression of wildness in the eye and 
general aspect of alarm. These symp- 
toms, for the first time induced an idea 
that the case was very different from 
what it had heretofore been supposed. 
The Doctor asked for some water; as 


shrunk back wich alarm—-the water 
was then taken out of his sight and 
poured from one vessel to another, 
the sound produced a still more serious 
alarm in the patient, and left no longer 
any doubt as to the nature of the dis- 
ease. Upon strict inquiry it was found 
that Mr. Wolf had been to Philadelphia 
in the month of December last, and was 
bit in the calf of the leg, through his 
woollen pantaloons, by a small dog; 
no apprehension was excited nor did 
any suspicion arise of any ill consequen- 
ces until Friday last. 


The nature of the disease being 2s- 
certained Mr. Wolf felt his situation and 
expressed his conviction that his death 
was inevitable. He requested his father 
to put him in irons—this his father re- 
fused to do ; the young man then had 
the irons procured, put a padlock on, 
locked it and gave the key to his father. 
He then desired to see the Rev. Mr. 
Wack, with whom he had much reli- 





gious conversation, prayed with fervor 
and resigned himself to the will of his 
Creator. Soon after the departure of 
Mr. Wack the disorder attained its height 
and Mr. Wolf died, about 6 o’clock on 








Saturday evening, 





soon as it was brought, the patient ' 
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fle was interred in the German Re- 
formed Burying Ground, near German- 
town, on Sunday last. . His remains 
were followed by a great number of re- 
jetives, friends & neighbours, who were 
deeply afflicted at his loss, and the me- 
lancholy circumstances which preceded 
it, The funeral service was performed,& 
asermon from the following words, de- 
livered by the Rev Mr. Wack—* Seek 
the Lord and ye shall live, lest he break 
out like fire in the house of Joseph, and 
devour it, and there be none to quench 
itin Bethel.”—.4mos ch. V. v. 8. 


How to escape being Scalped in an Indian 


war. 


An honest Pat being on an expedition 
against the Indians in our late war, hav- 
ing lost that which Shakespeare says, 
time can never restore, when occasion- 
ed by a course of nature, namely, his 
hair—had supplied the want of it by 
Wearing a wig. The party to which he 
belonged being surprised by a party of | 





Indians, were put to flight—poor Pat in 
endeavoring to make his escape, had the | 
misfortune to fall down, and was soon 
overtaken by a nimble footed savage; 
who applied his scalping knife to his 
bead, and bore off what he took to be 
Pat’s scalp !—The party to which Pat 
belonged having rallied, drove the In-| 
diansin turn : and were not a little sur- 
prised to see their old friend approach- | 
| 
t 





ing them with his bald pate ; when he 
tame near, one and all began to condole 
with him for the loss of his sealp—when | 
Pat replied, be easy my jewels, the | 
Devil a scalp did he get of mine! the, 
teaf took my old red wig, and much 
geod may it do him, for by my soul it 
Will never suit his complexion. 





Died—In London,the infant children of 
Mr. Stallard, painter, and Mr. Seymour, | 
grecer, of Chichester. ‘The parents of | 
the children were both married on the 
‘ame day, each acting as bride maid, 
for the other. A few hours only differ- 
ed in the birth of both children, and 





—_—_—_—_—_—_— 


Married—In England, Mr. J. Clarke, 
formerly wool-comber, fiskmonger— 
walking stationer, copperplate printer, 
perpetual motion projector, ¢hair bot- 
omer, working mouse-machine-maker, 
and show-man—but now, alas ! bill 
distributor and poster, printer’s devil ! 
&c. to Mrs. Sarah Spriggs—relict of the 
late Mr. James Spriggs, match-timber 
and mop merchant, of that town. 

pe __) 
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MARRIED. 


By the rev. Mr. Blanchford, Mr. William 
Sheerwood, to Miss Hannah Wheaton, both 
of this city. 

Mr. Aaron Brinkerhoff, to Mrs Eliza 
Fisher, widow of the late David Fisher. 

By the rev. Mr. Maclay, Mr. Augustus F. 
Cregier, of this city, to Miss Lydia Dodge. 

By the rev. Mr Bassett, Mr. Aaron B. 
Woodruff, merchant, to Miss E. Gardner, 
both of this city, 

By the rev. Mr. Milner, Mr. John Le 
Maire, to Miss Susan Rescorla, both of this 
city 








OBITUARY. 


a 
The City Inspector reports the death of 82 
persons in this city from the 8th tothe 
22d inst. 
DIED, 


After a severe illness of about three 
months, Major General Peter Curtenius, 
aged 55 years. 

Mr. John Juhel. 

Suddenly, Mr. Raynor, aged 51. 

Mrs. Meriam Cornwell, wife of Mr. Rich- 
ard Cornwell 

Mrs. Mary Castlow, aged 28. 

Mrs. Mary M‘Crea, widow of the late Dr. 
S. M‘Crea, aged 70. 

Mr. Henry Watts, son of John Watts, esq 
aged 27. . 

After a se... illness of four months, Mr. 
Robert Tompson, aged 20 years, 


At Burlington N. J. on the 21st inst. Isaac 
Collins, aged 71 years, after a long and pain- 
ful illness,which he bore with great patience 
and resignation to the divine will, having a 
well grounded hope of enjoying by the mer- 
cies of Gop, through Jzsus Curisrt, a state 
of eternal happiness. He was a member of 





Rot an hour in the time of their deaths, 


the society of Friends, and the oldest Prin- 
ter in the state. 
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From the Newburyport Herald. 


BLUE LAIS. 

Much has been said within a few 
years Of the Blue Laws of Connecticut ; 
and pains have been taken to ransack 
the archives of that state, and to pub- 
lish extracts from laws that were in force 
when they were first organized ; but itis 
‘apparent that they in many instances 

} ‘took the laws of Massachusetts for a mo- 
del, which were equally unjust, rigid, 
and absurd. I have made a few ex- 
tracts from the code of Laws established 
bf this state, to which I have added 

“some instances of their judicial proceed- 
. ings in certain cases. 

‘Law Ist.. Pride in wearing long hair, 
like women’s hair, others wearing bor- 
ders of hair and cutting and curling and 
immodest laying out of hair: grand ju- 
rors to present, and the court to pun- 
ish by oe or correction. 

Law 2d. Excess in apparel, strange 
new fashions, naked breasts and arms, 
and pinioned, superfluous ribbons on 
hair, &c.—the court to punish at dis- 
cretion. 

Law $d. Profaneness in persons turn- 
ing their backs upon'public worship be- 
fore the blessing is pronounced, the ge- 
lect men are to appoint officers to shut 

the meeting house doors, or take any 
other measures to attain the end. 

Law 4th. A loose and sinful custom 
of riding from town to town, men and 
women together, under pretence of go- 
ing to lecture, tending to debauchery 
and unchastity : all single persons being 
offenders, to be bound to their good 
behaviour with sureties or suffer impri- 
sonment. 

Law 5th. Tobacco takers and com- 
mon swearers, the constable directed 
to present to the next magistrate to be 
punished at discretion. 

Law 6th. Fer drunkenéss, the offen- 
der to pay ten shillings, excessive drink- 
ing three and four pence, tipling about 
an hour, a crown. 








The silent virtues of a good man in 
solitude are more amiable than all the 
noisy honours of active life. 
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For the New-York Weekly Museum. 
Answer to Charles’ C harade,which appeared — 
in our 20th number. 
*Tis Farsrenoon! that curst dissembling . 
fiend; 
Who calls himself thé servant of his God; 
Yet cheats his neighbour, stabs his trusting ‘i 
friend, 
And bathes his impions hand in hoa 
blood. : 





D. E. F. K. 


—— Bees 
Another to the same, 


How happens it Charles, that in all your 





round, i ; 
Such a difficult charade you ne'er before 
found? = 
| Your first being False, I’ve at length, under. ve! 
| stood Pes 
Must be join’d to the sur-name of bold 4 
Robin Hood. ¢ 
Then Charles forbear, with Falsehood to 
conceal iv sa 
The meaning of your charade, which I tow - 
reveal. ad 
sreuiht ‘ 
; ——== 
+ Answer to Cowrsr’s Enigma in our last, 
A KISS; when granted to some bashfal 





youth, 
| Glows in the mind with this unerring truth, 
| That when the blushing maid receives this 
tender charm, 
The heart abounds in love devoid of harm. 
SIPrip. 
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CHARADE, 


My first is union much to be desir’d; 
Yet "tis the captive’s bitter foe, 
My second the space of a hundred years, 
My whole a state that you may never — 
know. 


Curios 
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Another. 


My first unfinish’ ships does bear, 
My second’s heard in singing, 
Cc. 8, we | th 






My whole their’s very few do’nt wear, 
Stull less are found unwilling: 





